THE  FIRST  BEGINNINGS   AND  THE  MIDDLE   AGES

great prestige to die country and its sovereign. 'Never at Athens or at
Alexandria had there been seen such an influx of students.'1 The popes
made use of die University of Paris to spread sound doctrine. 'The
learning of the schools of Paris in the Holy Church', said Alexander IV
in I255> 'is like resplendent lamps in the hands of the Lord.' Yet these
young scholars were very ill behaved, 'ever ready to plague a tradesman
and seduce his wife, devourers at table but far from devout at Mass'.
Some of dieir letters home are still preserved: 'We pray you to send us by
the bearer of these presents enough money to buy parchment, ink, a
writing-desk, and other things of which we have need. You will not leave
us embarrassed .. / Panurge would continue this tradition.

The university possessed neither a place of assembly nor a budget.
It was not an educational centre for the sons of the nobility, who were
taught within dicir own family circles. (In tliis we see the status of
culture as compared with ancient times: while the Roman and Greek
elite had been at once warriors and cultivated men, the functions were
kept separate during die Middle Ages. The clerk taught, prayed, governed;
the knight fought.) In 1253 Robert de Sorbon founded the first college
in die University of Paris: the Community of Poor Masters and Scholars.
The universities granted diplomas indicating that the recipients were
bachelors of arts, masters of arts, doctors of law, theology or medicine,
and these medieval titles have been preserved today even in American
universities which arc die heirs, dirough England, of the French medieval
tradition. The classical humanities had no important place in these
schools, which were essentially ecclesiastical. The lesson was a lecture in
commentary upon a text from the Bible or Aristode (die words lecture
and lesson in English have preserved die sense they dien had; not so in
French). Public disputations or discussions of a question set by die master
lasted at times for several days. 'Scholastic' was at the outset everything
relating to die school. In Alcuin's day the master was called scholasticus.
Later the name schola. was given to die pliilosophy of the medieval schools.
The great study was that of logic, for, since God had created it, the human
reason could not err, and a chain of correct reasoning must lay bare the
secrets of the world. Hence it is clear tiiat die respect for abstract reason
and the taste for logical clarity, attributed by Taiiic to the classical spirit of
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, were born in France as early as
the Middle Ages.

When we read the dissertations and questions of the masters of those
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